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THE PROBLEM OF COUNTERFACTUAL 
CONDITIONALS ? 


I. THe PrRoBLEM IN GENERAL 


HE analysis of counterfactual conditionals is no fussy little 

grammatical exercise. Indeed, if we lack the means for in- 
terpreting counterfactual conditionals, we can hardly claim to have 
any adequate philosophy of science. A satisfactory definition of 
scientific law, a satisfactory theory of confirmation or of disposition 
terms (and this includes not only predicates ending in ‘‘ible’’ and 
‘Cable’? but almost every objective predicate, such as ‘‘is red’’), 
would solve a large part of the problem of counterfactuals. Ac- 
cordingly, the lack of a solution to this problem implies that we 
have no adequate treatment of any of these other topics. Con- 
versely, a solution to the problem of counterfactuals would give us 
the answer to critical questions about law, confirmation, and the 
meaning of potentiality. 

I am not at all contending that the problem of counterfactuals 
is logically or psychologically the first of these related problems. 
It makes little difference where we start if we can go ahead. If 
the study of counterfactuals has up to now failed this pragmatic 
test, the alternative approaches are little better off. 

What, then, is the problem about counterfactual conditionals? 
Let us confine ourselves to those in which antecedent and conse- 
quent are inalterably false—as, for example, when I say of a piece 
of butter that was eaten yesterday, and that had never been heated, 


If that piece of butter had been heated to 150° F., it would have melted. 


Considered as truth-functional compounds, all counterfactuals are 
of course true, since their antecedents are false. Hence 


If that piece of butter had been heated to 150° F., it would not have melted 


would also hold. Obviously something different is intended, and 
the problem is.to define the circumstances under which a given 
1 Slightly revised version of a paper read before the New York Philosophi- 


cal Circle, May 11, 1946. My indebtedness in several matters to the work of 


C. I. Lewis and of C. H. Langford has seemed too obvious to call for detailed 
mention. 
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counterfactual holds while the opposing conditional with the contra- 
dictory consequent fails to hold. And this criterion of truth must 
be set up in the face of the fact that a counterfactual by its nature 
can never be subjected to any direct empirical test by realizing its 
antecedent. 

In one sense the name ‘‘ problem of counterfactuals’’ is mislead- 
ing, because the problem is independent of the form in which a 
given statement happens to be expressed. The problem of counter- 
factuals is equally a problem of factual conditionals, for any coun- 
terfactual can be transposed into a conditional with a true antece- 
dent and consequent; e.g., 


Since that butter did not melt, it wasn’t heated to 150° F. 


The possibility of such transformation is of no great importance ex- 
cept to clarify the nature of our problem. That ‘‘since’’ occurs in 
the contrapositive shows that what is in question is a certain kind 
of connection between the two component sentences; and the truth 
of this kind of statement—whether it is in the form of a counter- 
factual or factual conditional or some other form—depends not 
upon the truth or falsity of the components but upon whether the 
intended connection obtains. Recognizing the possibility of trans- 
formation serves mainly to focus attention on the central problem 
and to discourage speculation as to the nature of counterfacts. Al- 
though I shall begin my study by considering counterfactuals as 
such, it must be borne in mind that a general solution would ex- 
plain the kind of connection involved irrespective of any assump- 
tion as to the truth or falsity of the components. 

The effect of transposition upon another kind of conditional, 


which I call ‘‘semifactual,’’ is worth noticing briefly. Should we 
assert 


Even if the match had been scratched, it still would not have lighted, 


we would uncompromisingly reject as an equally good expression 


of our meaning the contrapositive, ; 


Even if the match lighted, it still wasn’t scratched. 


Our original intention was to affirm not that the non-lighting could 
be inferred from the scratching, but simply that the lighting could 
not be inferred from the scratching. Ordinarily a semifactual con- 
ditional has the force of denying what is affirmed by the opposite, 
fully counterfactual conditional. The sentence 


Even had that match been scratched, it still wouldn’t have lighted 


is normally meant as the direct negation of 
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Had the match been scratched, it would have lighted. 


That is to say, in practice full counterfactuals affirm, while semi- 
factuals deny, that a certain connection obtains between antecedent 
and consequent.? Thus it is clear why a semifactual generally has 
not the same meaning as its contrapositive. 

There are various special kinds of counterfactuals that present 
special problems. An example is the case of ‘‘counteridenticals,’’ 
illustrated by the statements 


If I were Julius Caesar, I wouldn’t be alive in the twentieth century, 


and 
If Julius Caesar were I, he would be alive in the twentieth century. 


Here, although the antecedent in the two cases is a statement of the 
same identity, we attach two different consequents which, on the 
very assumption of that identity, are incompatible. Another spe- 
cial class of counterfactuals is that of the ‘‘countercomparatives,”’ 
with antecedents such as 


If I had more money, ... 


The trouble with these is that when we try to translate the counter- 
factual into a statement about a relation between two tenseless, non- 
modal sentences, we get as an antecedent something like 


If ‘I have more money than I have’’ were true, . 


although use of a self-contradictory antecedent was plainly not the 
original intent. Again there are the ‘‘counterlegals,’’ conditionals 
with antecedents that either deny general laws directly, as in 


If triangles were squares, .. . 


or else make a supposition of particular fact that is not merely false 
' but impossible, as in f 


If this cube of sugar were also spherical, .. . 


All these kinds of counterfactuals offer interesting but not insur- 
mountable special difficulties.* In order to concentrate upon the 


2 The practical import of a semifactual is thus different from its literal 
meaning. Literally a semifactual and the corresponding counterfactual are 
not contradictories but contraries, and both may be false (cf. footnote 8). 
The presence of the auxiliary terms ‘‘even’’ and ‘‘still,’’ or either of them, 
is perhaps the idiomatic indication that a not quite literal meaning is intended. 

8 Of the special kinds of counterfactuals mentioned, I shall have something 
to say later about counteridenticals and counterlegals. As for countercompara- 
tives, the following procedure is appropriate:—Given ‘‘If I had arrived one 
minute later, I would have missed the train,’’ first expand this to ‘‘(3t). ¢ is 
atime. I arrived(d) at t If I had arrived one minute later than t, I would 
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major problems concerning counterfactuals in general, I shall usu- 
ally choose my examples in such a way as to avoid these more special 
complications. 

As I see it, there are two major problems, though they are not 
independent and may even be regarded as aspects of a single prob- 
lem. A counterfactual is true if a certain connection obtains be- 
tween the antecedent and the consequent. But as is obvious from 
examples. already given, the consequent seldom follows from the 
antecedent by logic alone. (1) In the first place, the assertion that 
a connection holds is made on the presumption that certain circum- 
stances not stated in the antecedent obtain. When we say 


If that match had been scratched, it would have lighted, 


we mean that conditions are such—i.e., the match is well made, is 
dry enough, oxygen enough is present, etc—that ‘‘That match 
lights’’ can be inferred from ‘‘That match is scratched.’’ Thus 
the connection we affirm may be regarded as joining the consequent © 
with the conjunction of the antecedent and other statements that 
truly describe relevant conditions. Notice especially that our as- 
sertion of the counterfactual is not conditioned upon these circum- 
stances obtaining. We do not assert that the counterfactual is true 
af the circumstances obtain; rather, in asserting the counterfactual 
we commit ourselves to the actual truth of the statements describing 
the requisite relevant conditions. The first major problem is to de-. 
fine relevant conditions; to specify what sentences are meant to be 
taken in conjunction with an antecedent as a basis for inferring the 
consequent. (2) But even after the particular relevant conditions 
are specified, the connection obtaining will not ordinarily be a logi- 
eal one. The principle that permits inference of 


That match lights . 


from 


That match is seratched. That match is dry enough. Enough oxygen is 
present. Etc. 


is not a law of logic but what we call a natural or physical or causal 
law. The second major problem concerns the definition of such 
laws. 


have missed the train.’? The counterfactual conditional constituting the final 
clause of this conjunction can then be treated, within the quantified whole, in 
the usual way. Translation into ‘‘If ‘I arrive one minute later than t¢’ were 
true, then ‘I miss the train’ would have been true”. does not give us a self- 
contradictory component. a . 
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II. THe PrRoBtemM or RELEVANT CONDITIONS 


It might seem natural to propose that the consequent follows by 
law from the antecedent and a description of the actual state-of- 
affairs of the world, that we need hardly define relevant conditions 
because it will do no harm to include irrelevant ones. But if we 
say that the consequent follows by law from the antecedent and all 
true statements, we encounter an immediate difficulty :—among 
true sentences is the negate of the antecedent, so that from the ante- 
cedent and all true sentences everything follows. Certainly this 
gives us no way of distinguishing true from false counterfactuals. 

We are plainly no better off if we say that the consequent must 
follow from some set of true statements conjoined with the ante- 
eedent; for given any counterfactual antecedent A, there will al- 
ways be a set S—namely, the set consisting of — A—such that from 
A-S any consequent follows. (Hereafter I shall regularly use 
‘‘A’’ for the antecedent, ‘‘C’’ for the consequent, and ‘‘S’’ for the 
set of statements of the relevant conditions.) 

Perhaps then we must exclude statements logically incompatible 
with the antecedent. But this is insufficient; for a parallel diffi- 
culty arises with respect to true statements which are not logically _ 
but are otherwise incompatible with the antecedent. For example, 
take 


If that radiator had frozen, it would have broken. 


Among true sentences may well be (S) 


That radiator never reached a temperature below 33° F. 


Now it is certainly generally true that 

All radiators that freeze but never reach below 33° F. break, 
and also that 
All radiators that freeze but never reach below 33° F. fail to break; 


for there are no such radiators. Thus from the antecedent of the 
counterfactual and the given S, we can infer any consequent. 

The natural proposal to remedy this difficulty is to rule that 
counterfactuals can not depend upon empty laws; that the connec- 
tion can be established only by a principle of the form ‘‘ All 2’s are 
y’s’’ when there are some x’s. But this is ineffectual. For. if 
empty principles are excluded, the following non-empty principles 
may be used in the case given with the same result: 

Everything that is either a radiator that freezes but does not reach below 33° 
F., or that is a soap bubble, breaks; 


Everything that is either a radiator that freezes but does not reach below 33° 
F., or is powder, does not break. 
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By these principles we can infer any consequent from the A and 8 
in question. 

The only course left open to us seems to be to define relevant 
conditions as the set of all true statements each of which is both 
logically and non-logically compatible with A where non-logical in- 
compatibility means violation of a non-logical law.* But another 
difficulty immediately appears. In a counterfactual beginning 


If Jones were in Carolina, ... 


the antecedent is entirely compatible with 


‘Jones is not in South Carolina 

and with 

Jones is not in North Carolina 

and with 

North Carolina plus South Carolina is identical with Carolina; 


but all these taken together with the antecedent make a set that is 
self-incompatible, so that again any consequent would be forth- 
coming. 

Clearly it will not help to require only that for some set S of 
true sentences, A-S be self-compatible and lead by law to the conse- 
quent; for this would make a true counterfactual of 


If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in South Carolina, 
and also of 
If Jones were in Carolina, he would be in North Carolina, 


which can not both be true. 

It seems that we must elaborate our criterion still further, to 
characterize a counterfactual as true if and only if there is some set 
S of true statements such that A-S is self-compatible and leads by 
law to the consequent, while there is no such set 8S’ such that A-8’ 
is self-compatible and leads by law to the negate of the consequent.® 
Unfortunately even this is not enough. For among true sentences 
will be the negate of the consequent: —C. Is —C compatible 
with A or not? If not, then A alone without any additional condi- 


4 This of course raises very serious questions, which I shall come to pres- 
ently, about the nature of non-logical law. 

5 Note that the requirement that A-S be self-compatible can be fulfilled 
only if the antecedent is self-compatible; hence the conditionals I have called 
*¢eounterlegals’’ will all be false. This is convenient for our present purpose 
of investigating counterfactuals that are not counterlegals. If it later appears 
desirable to regard all or some counterlegals as true, special provisions may be 
introduced. 
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tions must lead by law to C. But if — C is compatible with A (as 
in most cases), then if we take — C as our S, the conjunction A:S 
will give us — C. Thus the criterion we have set up will seldom be 
satisfied ; for since — C will normally be compatible with A—as the 
need for introducing the relevant conditions testifies—there will , » 
normally be an A (namely, — C) such that A:S is self-compatible 
and leads by law to — C. 

Part of our trouble lies in taking too narrow a view of our 
problem. We have been trying to lay down conditions under which 
an A that is known to be false leads to a C that is known to be false; 
but it is equally important to make sure that our criterion does not 
establish a similar connection between our A and the (true) negate 
of C. Because our S together with A was to be so chosen as to 
give us C, it seemed gratuitous to specify that S must be compatible 
with C; and because — C is true by supposition, S would neces- 
sarily be compatible with it. But we are testing whether our cri- |; 
terion not only admits the true counterfactual we are concerned |/ 
with but also excludes the opposing conditional. Accordingly, our | 


criterion must be modified by specifying that S be compatible with } 


both C and —C.* In other words, S by itself must not decide || 

between C and — C, but S together with A must lead to C but not y 

to — C. We need not know whether C is true or false. Be 
Our rule thus reads that a counterfactual is true if and only if 





there is some set S of true sentences such that S is compatible with < 
C and with — C, and such that A-S is self-compatible and leads 
by law to C; while there is no set 8S’ compatible with C and with 
— C, and such that A-S’ is self-compatible and leads by law to 
—C. As thus stated, the rule involves a certain redundancy; but 
simplification is not in point here, for the criterion is still in- 
adequate. ‘ 

The requirement that A-S be self-compatible is not strong 
enough; for S might comprise true sentences that although com- 
patible with A, were such that they would not be true if A were 
true. For this reason, many statements that we would regard as 
definitely false would be true according to the stated criterion. 
As an example, consider the familiar case where for a given match 
M, we would affirm 


(I) If match M had been scratched, it would have lighted, 


6 It is natural to inquire whether for similar reasons we should stipulate 
that S must be compatible with both A and — A, but this is unnecessary. For 
if § is incompatible with , then A follows from S; therefore if S is com- 
patible with both € and — C, then A-S can not lead by law to one but not the 
other. Hence no sentence incompatible with — A can satisfy the other require- 
ments for a suitable 8. 
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but deny 





(II) If match M had been scratched, it would not have been dry.” 


According to our tentative criterion, statement II would be quite 
as true as statement I. For in the case of II, we may take as an 
element in our S the true sentence 


Match M did not light, 








which is presumably compatible with A (otherwise nothing would 
be required along with A to reach the opposite as the consequent of 


the true counterfactual statement, I). As our total A-S we may 
have 


Match M is scratched. It does not light. It is well made. Oxygen enough is 
present ... etc.; 





and from this, by means of a legitimate general law, we can infer 
- It was not dry ‘ 































and there would seem to be no suitable set of sentences 8’ such that 
A:S’ leads by law to the negate of this consequent. Hence the 
unwanted counterfactual is established in accord with our rule. 
The trouble is caused by including in our S a true statement which 
though compatible with A would not be true if A were. Accord- 
ingly we must exclude such statements from the set of relevant 
conditions; 8, in addition to satisfying the other requirements al- 
ready laid down, must be not merely compatible with A but 
‘*jointly tenable’’ or ‘‘cotenable’’ with A. A is cotenable with S, 
and the conjunction A-S self-cotenable, if it is not the case that S 
would not be true if A were.® 

Parenthetically it may be noted that the relative fixity of condi- 
tions is often unclear, so that the speaker or writer has to make 
explicit additional provisos or give subtle verbal clues as to his 
meaning. For example, each of the following two counterfactuals 
would normally be accepted : 


7 Of course, some sentences similar to II, referring to other matches under 
special conditions, may be true; but the objection to the proposed criterion is 
that it would commit us to many such statements that are patently false. I am 
indebted to Morton G. White for a suggestion concerning the exposition of 
this point. 

8 The double negative can not be eliminated here; for ‘‘. . . if S would be 
true if A were’’ actually constitutes a stronger requirement. As we noted ear- 
lier (footnote 2), if two conditionals having the same counterfactual antecedent 
are such that the consequent of one is the negate of the consequent of the 
other, the conditionals are contraries and both may be false. This will be the 
case, for example, if every otherwise suitable set of relevant conditions that in 
conjunction with the antecedent leads by law either to a given consequent or 
its negate leads also to the other. 
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If New York City were in Georgia, then New York City would be in the South. 
If Georgia included New York City, then Georgia would not be entirely in the 
South. 


Yet the antecedents are logically indistinguishable. What happens 
is that the direction of expression becomes important, because in 
the former case the meaning is 


_ If New York City were in Georgia, and the boundaries of Georgia remained 
unchanged, then ... 


while in the latter case the meaning is 


If Georgia included New York City, and the boundaries of New York City re-. 
mained unchanged, then .. . 


Without some such cue to the meaning as is covertly given by the 
word-order, we should be quite uncertain which of the two conse- 
quents in question could be truly attached. The same kind of ex- 
planation accounts for the paradoxical pairs of counteridenticals 
mentioned earlier. 

Returning now to the proposed rule, I shall neither offer further 
corrections of detail nor discuss whether the requirement that S 
be cotenable with A makes superfluous some other provisions of the 
criterion; for such matters become rather unimportant beside the 
really serious difficulty that now confronts us. In order to deter- ° 
mine the truth of a given counterfactual it seems that we have to 
determine, among other things, whether there is a suitable S that 
is cotenable with A and meets certain further requirements. But 
in order to determine whether or not a given S is cotenable with A, 
we have to determine whether or not the counterfactual ‘‘If A were 
true, then S would not be true”’ is itself true. But this means de- 
termining whether or not there is a suitable S8,, cotenable with A, 
that leads to — S andsoon. Thus we find ourselves involved in an 
infinite regressus or a circle; for cotenability is defined in terms of 
counterfactuals, yet the meaning of counterfactuals is defined in 
terms of cotenability. In other words to establish any counter- 
factual, it seems that we first have to determine the truth of an- 
other. If so, we can never explain a counterfactual except in terms 
of others, so that the problem of counterfactuals must remain 
unsolved. 

Though unwilling to accept this conclusion, I do not at present 
see any way of meeting the difficulty. One naturally thinks of re- 
vising the whole treatment of counterfactuals in such a way as to 
admit first those that depend on no conditions other than the ante- 
eedent, and then use these counterfactuals as the criteria for the 
eotenability of relevant conditions with antecedents of other coun- 
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terfactuals, and so on. But this idea seems initially rather un- 
promising in view of the formidable difficulties of accounting by 
such a step-by-step method for even so simple a counterfactual as: 


If the match had been scratched, it would have lighted. 


III. Toe Prosuem or Law 


Even more serious is the second of the problems mentioned ear- 
lier: the nature of the general statements that enable us to infer 
the consequent upon the basis of the antecedent and the statement 
of relevant conditions. The distinction between these connecting 
principles and relevant conditions is imprecise and arbitrary; the 
‘‘connecting principles’? might be conjoined to the condition- 
statements, and the relation of the antecedent-conjunction (A-S) 
to the consequent thus made a matter of logic. But the same prob- 
lems would arise as to the kind of principle that is capable of sup- 
porting a counterfactual; and it is convenient to consider the con- 
necting principles separately. 

In order to infer the consequent of a counterfactual from the 
antecedent A and a suitable statement of relevant conditions S, we 
make use of a general statement, namely, the generalization ° of the 
conditional having A-S for antecedent and C for consequent. For 
example, in the case of 


If the match had been scratched, it would have lighted 


the connecting principle is 


Every match that is scratched, well made, dry enough, in enough oxygen, etc., 
lights. 


But notice that not every counterfactual is actually supported by 
the principle thus arrived at, even if that principle is true. Sup- 
pose, for example, that all I had in my right pocket on V-E day was 
a group of silver coins. Now we would not under normal circum- 
stances affirm of a given penny P 


If P had been in my pocket on V-E day, P would have been silver,10 


9 The sense of ‘‘generalization’’ intended here is that explained by C. G. 
Hempel in ‘‘A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation,’’ Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, Vol. 8 (1943), pp. 122-143. 

10 The antecedent in this example is intended to mean ‘‘If P, while re- 
maining distinct from the things that were in fact in my pocket on V-E day, 
had also been in my pocket then,’’ and not the quite different, counteridentical 
‘¢If P had been identical with one of the things that were in my pocket on 
V-E day.’’ While the antecedents of most counterfactuals (as, again, our 
familiar one about the match) are—literally speaking—open to both sorts of 
interpretation, ordinary usage normally calls for some explicit indication when 
the counteridentical meaning is intended. 
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even though from 


P was in my pocket on V-E day 


we can infer the consequent by means of the general statement 


Everything in my pocket on V—E day was silver. 


On the contrary, we would assert that if P had been in my pocket, 
then this general statement would not be true. The general state- 
ment will not permit us to infer the given consequent from the coun- 
terfactual assumption that P was in my pocket, because the general 
statement will not itself withstand that counterfactual assumption. 
Though the supposed connecting principle is indeed general, true, 
and perhaps even fully confirmed by observation of all cases, it is 
incapable of supporting a counterfactual because it remains a de- 
scription of accidental fact, not a law. The truth of a counterfac- 
tual conditional thus seems to depend on whether the general sen- 
tence required for the inference is a law or not. If so, our problem 
is to distinguish accurately between causal laws and casual facts.1* 

The problem illustrated by the example of the coins is closely 
related to that which led us earlier to require the cotenability of 
the antecedent and the relevant conditions, in order to avoid resting 
a counterfactual on any statement that would not be true if the 
antecedent were true. But decision as to the cotenability of two 
sentences must depend upon decisions as to whether or not certain 
general statements are laws, and we are now concerned directly 
with the latter problem. Is there some way of distinguishing laws 
from non-laws among true universal statements of the kind in ques- 
tion, such that a law will be the sort of principle that will support 
a counterfactual conditional while a non-law will not? 

Any attempt to draw the distinction by reference to a notion 
of causative force can be dismissed at once as unscientific. And 
it is clear that no purely syntactical criterion can be adequate, for 
even the most special descriptions of particular facts can be cast 
in a form having any desired degree of syntactical universality. 
“Book B is small’’ becomes ‘‘ Everything that is Q is small’’ if ‘‘Q’’ 
stands for some predicate that applies uniquely to B. What then 
does distinguish a law like 


All butter melts at 150° F. 


11 The importance of distinguishing laws from non-laws is too often over- 
looked. If a clear distinction can be defined, it may serve not only the pur- 
poses explained in the present paper but also many of those for which the in- 
creasingly dubious distinction between analytic and synthetic statements is 
ordinarily supposed to be needed. 
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from a true and general non-law like 


All the coins in my pocket are silver? 


Primarily, I would like to suggest, the fact that the first is accepted 
as true while many cases of it remain to be determined, the further, 
unexamined cases being predicted to conform with it. The second 
sentence, on the contrary, is accepted as a description of contingent 
fact after the determination of all cases, no prediction of any of its 
instances being based upon it. This proposal raises innumerable 
problems, some of which I shall consider presently; but the idea 
behind it is just that the principle we use to decide counterfactual 
cases is a principle we are willing to commit ourselves to in deciding 
unrealized cases that are still subject to direct observation. 

As a first approximation then, we might say that a law is a true 
sentence used for making predictions. That laws are used pre- 

_dictively is of course a simple truism, and I am not proposing it as 
a novelty. I want only to emphasize the idea that rather than a 
sentence being used for prediction because it is a law, it is called a 
law because it is used for prediction; and that rather than the law 
being used for prediction because it describes a causal connection, 
the meaning of the causal connection is to be interpreted in terms 
of predictively used laws. 

w By the determination of all instances, I mean simply the exami- 
nation or testing by other means of all things that satisfy the ante- 
cedent, to decide whether all satisfy the consequent also. There 
are difficult questions about the meaning of ‘‘instance,’’ many of 
which Professor Hempel has investigated. Most of these are 
avoided in our present study by the fact that we are concerned 
with a very narrow class of sentences: those arrived at by generaliz- 
ing conditionals of a certain kind. Remaining problems about the 
meaning of ‘‘instance’’ I shall have to ignore here. As for ‘‘deter- 
mination,’’ I do not mean final discovery of truth, but only enough 
examination to reach a decision as to whether a given statement or 
its negate is to be admitted as evidence for the hypothesis in 
question. 

The limited scope of our present problem makes it unimportant 
that our criterion, if applied generally to all statements, would 
classify as laws many statements—e.g., true singular predictions— 
that we would not normally call laws. 

A more pertinent point is the application of the proposed eri- 
terion to vacuous generalities. As the criterion stands, no condi- 
tional with an empty antecedent-class will be a law, for all its in- 
stances will have been determined prior to its acceptance. Now 
since the antecedents of the statements we are concerned with will 
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be generalizations from self-cotenable and therefore self-compatible 
conjunctions, none will be known to be vacuous.’? For example, 
since 

M is scratched. Misdry... (ete.) 


is a self-compatible set, the antecedent of 


For every 2, if 2 is scratched and ~ is dry (ete.), then x lights 


will not be known to be false. But now we would still want the 
generalized principle just given to be a law if it should just happen 
to be the case that nothing satisfies the antecedent. This discloses 
a defect in our criterion, which should be amended to read as fol- 
lows: A true statement of the kind in question is a law if we accept 
it before we know that the instances we have determined are all the 
instances. 

For convenience, I shall use the term ‘‘lawlike’’ for sentences 
which, whether they are true or not, satisfy the other requirements 
in the definition of law. A law is thus a sentence that is both law- 
like and true, but a sentence may be true without being lawlike, as 
I have illustrated, or lawlike without being true, as we are always 
learning to our dismay. 

Now the property of lawlikeness as so far defined is not only 
rather an accidental and subjective one but an ephemeral one that 
sentences may acquire and lose. As an example of the undesirable 
consequences of this impermanence, a true sentence that had been 
used predictively would cease to be a law when it became fully 
tested—i.e., when none of its instances remained undetermined. 
The definition, then, must be restated in some such way as this: A 
general statement is lawlike if and only if it is acceptable prior to 
the determination of all its instances. This is immediately objec- 
tionable because ‘‘acceptable’’ itself is plainly a dispositional term ; 
but I propose to use it only tentatively, with the idea of eliminating 
it eventually by means of a non-dispositional definition. Before 
trying to accomplish that, however, we must face another difficulty 
in our tentative criterion. of lawlikeness. 

Suppose that the appropriate generalization fails to support a 
given counterfactual because that generalization, while true, is un- 
lawlike, as is 
Everything in my pocket is silver. 


12 Had it been sufficient in the preceding section to require only that 4-8 
be self-compatible, this requirement might now be eliminated in favor of the 
stipulation that the. generalization of the conditional having A-S as antecedent 


and C as consequent should be non-vacuous; but this stipulation would not 
guarantee the self-cotenability of A-S. 
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All we would need do to get a law would be to broaden the ante- 
cedent strategically. Consider, for example, the sentence 


Everything that is in my pocket or is a dime is silver. 


Since we have not examined all dimes, this is a predictive statement 
and—since presumably true—would be a law. Now if we consider 
our original counterfactual and choose our S so that A:S is 


P is in my pocket. P is in my pocket or is a dime, 


then the pseudo-law just constructed can be used to infer from this 
the sentence ‘‘P is silver.’’ Thus the untrue counterfactual is es- 
tablished, if one prefers to avoid an alternation as a condition- 
statement; the same result can be obtained by using a new predi- 
cate such as ‘‘dimo’’ to mean ‘‘is in my pocket or is a dime.’’ ** 

The change called for, I think, will make the definition of law- 
likeness read as follows/ A sentence is lawlike if its acceptance does 
not depend upon the determination of any given instance.'*/ Natu- 
rally this does not mean that acceptance is to be independent of all 
determination of instances, but only that there is no particular in- 
stance on the determination of which acceptance depends. This 
criterion excludes from the class of laws a statement like 


_That book is black a oranges are spherical 


on the ground that acceptance requires knowing whether the book 
is black; it excludes 


Everything that is in my pocket or is a dime is silver 


on the ground that acceptance demands examination of all things 
in my pocket. Moreover, it excludes a statement like 


All the marbles in this bag except Number 19 are red, and Number 19 is black 


on the ground that acceptance would depend on examination of or 
knowledge gained otherwise concerning marble Number 19. In 
fact the principle involved in the proposed criterion is a rather 
powerful one and seems to exclude most of the troublesome cases. 

We must still, however, replace the notion of the acceptability 


18 Apart from the special class of connecting principles we are concerned 
with, note that under the stated criterion of lawlikeness, any statement could 
be expanded into a lawlike one; for example: given ‘‘This book is black’’ we 
could use the predictive sentence ‘‘This book is black and all oranges are 
spherical’’ to argue that the blackness of the book is the consequence of a law. 

14 So stated, the definition counts vacuous principles as laws. If we read 
instead ‘‘ given class of instances,’’ vacuous principles will be non-laws since 
their acceptance depends upon examination of the null class of instances, For 
my present purposes the one formulation is as good as the other. 
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of a sentence, or of its acceptance depending or not depending on 
some given knowledge, by a positive definition of such dependence. 
It is clear that to say that the acceptance of a given statement de- 
pends upon a certain kind and amount of evidence is to say that 
given such evidence, acceptance of the statement is in accord with 
certain general standards for the acceptance of statements that are 
not fully tested. So one turns naturally to theories of induction 
and confirmation to learn the distinguishing factors or circum- 
stances that determine whether or not a sentence is acceptable with- 
out complete evidence. But publications on confirmation not only 
have failed to make clear the distinction between’ confirmable and 
non-confirmable statements, but show little recognition that such a 
problem exists.* Yet obviously in the case of some sentences like 


Everything in my pocket is silver 
or 


No twentieth-century president of the United States will be between 6 feet 1 
inch and 6 feet 1% inches tall, 


not even the testing with positive results of all but a single instance 
is likely to lead us to accept the sentence and predict that the one 
remaining instance will conform to it; while for other sentences 
such as 


All dimes are silver 

or 

All butter melts at 150° F. 

or 

All flowers of plants descended from this seed will be yellow 


positive determination of even a few instances may lead us to ac- 
cept the sentence with confidence and make predictions in accord- 
ance with it. 

There is some hope that cases like these can be dealt with by a 
sufficiently careful and intricate elaboration of current confirma- 
tion theories; but inattention to the problem of distinguishing be- 
tween confirmable and non-confirmable sentences has left most con- 
firmation theories open to more damaging counterexamples of an 
elementary kind. 

Suppose we designate the 26 marbles in a sack by the letters of 


15 The points discussed in this and the following paragraph have been dealt 
with a little more fully in my ‘‘Query on Confirmation,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. 
XLIII (1946) | pp. 383-385. 
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the alphabet, using these merely as proper names having no ordinal 
significance. Suppose further that we are told that all the marbles 
except d are red, but we are not told what color d is. By the usual 
kind of confirmation theory this gives strong confirmation for the 
statement 








Ra. Rb. Be. Rd... . Rz 


because 25 of the 26 cases are known to be favorable while none is 
<~ known to be unfavorable. But unfortunately the same argument 
* would show that the very same evidence would equally confirm 





























Ra. Rb. Re. Re. eee Rez.—Rd, 


for again we have 25 favorable and no unfavorable cases. Thus 
‘“‘Rd’’ and ‘‘— Rd’’ are equally and strongly confirmed by the 
same evidence. If I am required to use a single predicate instead 
of both ‘‘R’’ and ‘‘— R’’ in the second case, I will use ‘‘P”’ to 
mean : 


is in the sack and either is not d and is red, or is d and is not red. 


Then the evidence will be 25 positive cases for 


All the marbles are P 





from which it follows that d is P, which implies that d is not red. 

“ The problem of what statements are confirmable merely becomes 

the equivalent problem of what predicates are projectible from 
known to unknown cases. 

So far, I have discovered no way of meeting these difficulties. 

Yet as we have seen, some solution is urgently wanted for our pres- 

ent purpose; for only where willingness to accept a statement in- 

volves predictions of instances that may be tested does acceptance 
endow that statement with the authority to govern counterfactual 
eases, which can not be directly tested. 

In conclusion, then, some problems about counterfactuals de- 
pend upon the definition of cotenability, which in turn seems to 
depend upon the prior solution of those problems. Other problems 
require an adequate definition of law. The tentative criterion of 
law here proposed is reasonably satisfactory in excluding unwanted 
kinds of statements, and in effect, reduces one aspect of our prob- 
lem to the question how to define the circumstances under which a 
statement is acceptable independently of the determination of any 
given instance. But this question.I do not know how to answer. 


NELSON GooDMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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MAJOR HAZARDS IN DEFINING ART? 


E seldom hear today the once popular fable of the six blind 
men who went to examine an elephant and brought back six 
widely different accounts of it, since each man had felt of a different 
part of the animal—his trunk, his tail, a tusk, an ear, a leg, and his 
broad wrinkled side. Perhaps the tale is too simple to fit many of 
our modern cases. Few of the problems that we are investigating 
today divide into such distinct segments, and few of our investi- 
gators are completely blind. I have sometimes wondered whether 
an up-to-date substitute might not be fashioned from the attempt 
of certain estheticians to define art. With the help of some degree 
of intellectual myopia they have managed to distill from a subject 
as intricately complex as art not merely six definitions but many 
more, which are comparable for narrowness to that of the blind 
man who, after touching only the tail of the elephant, reported that 
the elephant was a snake. Ogden and Richards and Wood, in their 
small volume entitled The Foundation of Aesthetics, list sixteen 
types of definitions of beauty (which might better be described as 
definitions of art), and note that each of the sixteen includes a num- 
ber of variant forms. Collate them all and the elephant begins to 
look like a relatively homogeneous beast. 

But it is unfair to ridicule the definers when the fault lies rather 
in the very nature of definition. It is essentially an attempt to 
. simplify a complex subject-matter, to substitute a manageable sym- 
bol for some entity which in its full reality baffles the intellect and 
obstructs its normal operations. Oftener than not such symbols 
prove to be invaluable, in helping to identify an object or to dif- 
ferentiate it from everything else in the world, or even as proposi- 
tions from which we may deduce a variety of corollaries about the 
things defined. If it were not for its hard-won collection of defini- 
tions the human race would still be composed of savages. Yet 
there is a hidden flaw in this otherwise admirable device: we can 
never be wholly sure that in the process of simplification we have 
not eliminated some factor which is indispensable to the purpose 
in hand. The old definition of the atom as ‘‘uncuttable’’ served 
well enough for a time, but it had to be discarded after the dis- 
covery of electrons. Newton’s law of gravitation, which was a spe- 
cies of definition, had to be modified to include Hinstein’s refine- 
ments. It might be expected that the multiplicity of conflicting 
definitions of art would arouse some suspicion that no one of them 

1 Read at a meeting of the American Society of Aesthetics, New York City, 


November 23, 1945. The author, Carl H. P. Thurston, died at his home in 
Pasadena, California, January 26, 1947. 
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is wholly adequate, but perhaps the partisans of each one are still 
too absorbed in the task of defending it to view the field as a whole. 

It is true, of course, that widely different definitions of the same 
object may be framed for use in different universes of discourse. 
Man, we are told, is ‘‘the animal that reasons,’’ ‘‘the animal that 
laughs,’’ and ‘‘a forked radish with a curiously carved head,’’ and 
we realize at once that there is no conflict between these descrip- 
tions. We ask no more of any one of them than that it shall be 
valid within its own frame of reference. But it is taken for 
granted that every definition of art pretends to universal validity, 
and if this condition is acceptable the conflict between them be- 
comes irreconcilable. Each of them might fit fairly well a limited 
sector of art but they can not all be true of all art. If beauty is 
the infallible test by which we can recognize a work of art then 
expressiveness can not also serve as such a test, for some expressive 
works are not beautiful and some beautiful ones are not expressive. 
Similarly, if empathy is the essential thing in art we must regard 
beauty and expressiveness and the representation of nature as 
merely accidents which sometimes accompany it without, appar- 
ently, annulling its special virtue or even adulterating it. 

The common-sense way out of this difficulty would be to admit 
that all these factors, and a number of others, enter into art in vary- 
ing proportions, somewhat as flour, water, milk, salt, sugar, and 
yeast enter into the various products of a bakery. And one might 
go even further and admit that no one of them is essential. But 
few definers would accept so complex a solution. Their urge to 
simplify drives them like a neurosis. They will not use three key- 
words in a definition if two can possibly be substituted, and one 
seems still better than two. They search for the one ingredient by 
which art can be differentiated from everything else in the world 
as single-mindedly as the alchemists did for the philosopher’s stone. 
To be forced to rest content with a complex definition of art would 
seem like a confession of failure. 

As a result, the definer chooses, or invents, a one-word definition 
and defends it by whatever desperate measures may be required. 
He may, for example, strain the meaning of this one word to the 
breaking point—by stating, perhaps, that he will use the word 
‘*beauty’’ for all forms of esthetic value, instead of, like the rest of 
us, reserving it for a certain type or degree of this value. Or he 
may, with Procrustean recklessness, slice off and discard great sec- 
tors of what is commonly regarded as art until the remainder is 
small enough to fit tidily into his definition. He will tend to limit 
the word ‘‘art’’ to its most highly developed forms and to exclude, 
accordingly, such primitive or elementary manifestations as the 
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sculptured gods of Easter Island or the egg-and-dart moldings of 
the Greeks. He may recognize variations within the rigid limits 
he has laid down, but when they become cumulative and threaten 
him with the emergence of a new species he piously denies that it 
is art. He lives and operates in a narrowly sectarian world. 


A book on esthetics which begins with an arbitrary definition of 
art usually assumes one of two forms. It is devoted either to prov- 
ing that this definition is correct or to deducing from it a variety 
of propositions about art. (There are hybrids, of course, but we 
neglect them here since they introduce no new principles.) When 
a book of either type is compared to modern studies in other fields 
of knowledge it seems strangely archaic. Instead of advancing 
into new territory it marks time. As a group, the books of these 
two types constitute the best modern example of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns in scholarship. Yet this can not be charged to any 
unique toughness of fiber in the subject-matter of esthetics. The 
same thing happens to any science which clings too long to a single 
technique of investigation. Our astonishing progress in the physi- 
cal sciences during the past fifty years must be credited in the main 
to the rapidity with which a succession of new methods and new 
tools have become available. Physics marked time like esthetics 
until within the space of a few years it was presented with X-rays, 
radium, electronic tubes, and the cyclotron. And esthetics, unfor- 
tunately, suffers from a further handicap. The outworn method to 
which it clings is not merely outworn but offers an especially high 
resistance to the substitution of any more efficient method. 

From the point of view of any given definition of art much of 
the knowledge we have acquired in that field is irrelevant, or even 
detrimental. As we have seen any such definition is constantly on 
the defensive; it can not afford to encourage the promiscuous and 
uncensored discovery of new facts, lest one of them might inadver- 
tently destroy it. Furthermore, the method of definition is obvi- 
ously not equipped to discover, by its own power, any large number 
or broad variety of new facts, nor even to deal with them efficiently 
when they are turned over to it from other sources. It is particu- 
larly ill-adapted to the study of art in terms of process, yet in the 
. other sciences the greatest flow of new facts has come from a study 

of one process or another, and it is fair to assume that the same 
result would occur in art. It seems to me entirely legitimate for 
those who happen to find this type of approach valuable to examine 
the obstacles to its full development, even when they happen to be 
human rather than material. 


An occasional definition may permit at least an assumption that 
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art is a process rather than a fixed quality, and Lipps’ elaborate 
study of the stimulation of empathy by vase forms and the Doric 
column might perhaps be cited as an exception to the statements in 
the preceding paragraph; yet I believe it would be nearer the truth 
to list it as one more example of an attempt to prove a definition. 
As one goes on through the monumental remainder of his two- 
volume book it becomes all too obvious that he is still far removed 
from any open-minded, unprejudiced study of art as a process but 
is merely one more esthetician with a thesis to defend. A definition 
in esthetics is closely akin to a dogma in religion, and it expands 
into something that resembles theology a little more than it does 
science. It begins with an affirmation of faith and terminates in 
an unusual amount of intellectual renunciation. It would seem to 
be related to art somewhat as theology is to life—a design for the 
guidance of human action in the field in question rather than a 
method for the acquisition of new knowledge. 

My own feeling in the matter is that our knowledge of art is 
still too scanty to be allowed to crystallize in this fashion. An 
angle of approach which still seems new, even though Guyau began 
some sixty years ago to endow it with a few shreds of respectability, 
deserves a more careful trial than it has yet received. We ought 
to experiment, at least, with the notion that art is not a fixed and 
predetermined thing but the more or less unpredictable result of an 
intricate interaction between a number of independent variables, 
and that its essence does not lie in its content but in the way in 
which that content is presented to our perceptions and in the extent 
to which it modifies them. We should, I think, even go so far as to 
consider the possibility that the content may be chosen, consciously 
or unconsciously, for whatever it may be able to contribute to this 
operation on our perceptions—that it may be, in short, merely part 
of the means of art rather than its ultimate end. No definition of 
art, I believe, has yet drawn any clear distinction between the con- 
tent of a work of art and the vehicle that carries it or mapped any 
definite relation between them, though both these things have been 
commonplaces of criticism and teaching for many years. 

In short, all the defects with which the method of definition may 
be charged when it is applied to esthetics boil down to a single one, 
insufficient attention to the facts—whether it be the facts that are 
already known or the ones that we might easily acquire by a more 
penetrating analysis. I am afraid that the science of esthetics is, 
at the moment, in no position to ignore so many of the concrete facts 
on which it ought to be based. 


CarL THURSTON 
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Cogito Cartésien et Réflexion Thomiste. JOSEPH DE FINANCE. 
(Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XVI, Cahier 2.) Paris: Beau- 
chesne et ses Fils. 1946. 185 pp. 


The author of this study in comparative epistemology is one of 
those Thomists who hold that the metaphysics of the philosophia 
perennis may legitimately be developed through a critique of 
knowledge. A basis for this thesis is provided by the Thomist 
doctrine that the human intellect, through an act of reflection on 
its own operation in a given instance of knowledge, is able to know 
whether or not it is adequated to its object in the given instance. 
Since this theory of reflexivity exhibits a certain analogy to the 
Cartesian argument from thought to being, summed up in the 
cogito ergo sum, Pére de Finance considers it worth while to 
examine the analogy in detail, and to weigh the possibility of a 
eonciliation of the two philosophies. 

In pursuit of this task, he examines the relevant texts step by 
step, through a dialectical rather than grammatical exegesis, de- 
signed not only to exhibit the explicit meaning of the texts but to 
develop their unexpressed implications. The result is a kind of 
philosophical meditation on the Cartesian and Thomist approaches 
to three main problems: that of the relation of thought to its 
objects, that of the sense in which the act of thinking implies the 
existence of the thinker, and the question of how the reflexive act 
of thought may yield a principle of certitude for knowledge in 
general. 

The outcome of the inquiry contains no surprises, as the author 
concludes that the Cartesian quest of certainty failed where that 
of St. Thomas succeeded—a success that was never in doubt, since 
St. Thomas defined the act of thinking in terms of being, at the 
outset, so that in his case the argument from thought to being 
‘was bound to succeed. Descartes, by contrast, conceived thought 
as a self-contained reality rather than as an interaction of sub- 
‘stances, with the result that he could only bridge the gap from 
thought to being by invoking God as the origin and principle of 
both. Thus the Cartesian experiment was condemned to an ideal- 
ist outcome. 

In its detailed development the book is interesting and sugges- 
tive, and, though aimed in large degree at expressing the author’s 
‘own philosophical convictions and interpretations, it is grounded 
on a thorough study of the texts. In his interpretation of St. 
Thomas, Pére de Finance leans toward emphasis on the Augus- 
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tinian and Neoplatonist elements of Thomism, giving a central 
position to the doctrine of participation, developed in terms of the 
distinction between essence and existence and of a ‘‘dynamically’’ 
unified universe effected by the flow of existence from God to 
created being. The weaknesses of Descartes are traced to his 
failure to distinguish substance from operation, leading him to 
conceive of extension and thought, which are only attributes of 
substance, as substances. This identification of substance with 
operation, in turn, is attributed to Ockham and the nominalist 
tradition, whose indirect influence on the intellectual currents of 
Descartes’ time was probably greater than is generally realized. 
It is, of course, beyond the scope of this book to gather the evidence 
for such an historical connection, which is here presented only as 
a conjecture. It is nevertheless an interesting suggestion, indicat- 
ing what might prove to be a rewarding field of historical research 
capable of casting considerable light on the genesis and orientation 
of Descartes’ philosophy. 


E. A. M. 


The Theory of Natural Appetency in the Philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Gustar J. Gustarson. (Catholic University of America Philo- 
sophical Series, Vol. LX XXIV.) (Ph.D. dissertation.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 1944. 
xii + 125 pp. 


The aim of this book, as stated in the introduction, is ‘‘to pro- 
vide an adequate study of the Thomistic theory of natural ap- 
petency.’’ ‘‘Such a project, however,’’ the author says, involves 
‘‘other elements than a mere exposition of the theory itself.’’ He 
thus devotes his first chapter to the ‘‘foreshadowings of the theory 
not only in Plato and Aristotle but in the Platonic and Aristotelian 
currents down to the thirteenth century.’’ A second chapter is 
devoted to the general context in which the theory is found, under 
which heading the author discusses Thomism as existential, as dy- 
namic, and as teleological. The remaining two chapters consist re- 
spectively in the author’s statement of the theory, and the de- 
velopment of several ‘‘implications’’ of the theory. 

Natural appetency, according to the author, is the tendency in 
virtue of which each existing thing seeks its proper fulfillment. 
It is not something imposed, but is intrinsic to things, having been 
implanted in them as they are created by God. God is thus the 
ultimate, though not the proximate, source of appetency. Finality 
is present to nature as a proportionality of things to their ends, and 
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all things in their motion express a desire for their own proper 
goods, each end being good in its own right although ordered to 
God. Natural appetency is thus the source of the motion of all 
things, and motion is the expression of each thing’s natural desire 
for God. Through their appetency all things are thus similitudes 
of God as Love. 

This doctrine is of fundamental importance to the understand- 
ing of St. Thomas, and is so philosophically suggestive in itself, that 
it is to be regretted that the author did not devote his full energy 
to the ‘‘mere exposition of the theory.’’ The author’s historical 
introduction is sketchy, and often his method is to show the force 
of a Thomistic truth by contrasting it with a Greek, neo-Platonic, 
or modern error. This leads to the exposition’s being needlessly 
burdened with partial truths and Thomistic pleasantries. More- 
over, the order and development is in general extrinsic to the 
theory of appetency itself. It should not be surprising that the 
dynamic aspect of Thomistic philosophy is clearer in the chapter 
which considers appetency directly, than in a previous section, more 
or less artificially introduced, which is entitled ‘‘The Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Is a Dynamic Philosophy.’’ The same would likely 
have been true of the existential aspect of Thomism, if the author 
had more adequately analyzed St. Thomas’s view of the good. 

As a result, this study unfortunately falls short of its aim. 


BERNARD J. Diacs 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Concord and Liberty. José Orteca y Gasset. Translated from 


the Spanish by Helene Weyl. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc. 1946. 182 pp. $2.75. 


This volume is a collection of four essays concerned with various 
philosophic problems and connected chiefly by the author’s concern 
with history. The title essay is an attempt to show by means of an 
excursion into Roman history and the writings of Cicero that lib- 
erty is neither freedom from restraint nor any of the so-called posi- 
tive freedoms. Liberty is a condition of ‘‘feeling-at-home’’ in a 
society, and this feeling is based on the pervasiveness of certain 
fundamental beliefs (concord). The author feels that the nine- 
teenth-century notion of liberty is superficial, and that the crucial 
question for a theory of freedom is whether people live in the kind 
of state they prefer. If they do they are free; otherwise, they are 
not. He has easy answers to such questions as how we can tell 
whether they live in a state they prefer, what proportion should 
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have this preference, ete. While recognizing the limitations of both 
the negative approach to liberty and the more recent positive ap- 
proach when either is adopted as a complete theory of freedom, this 
reviewer believes that the two approaches taken together offer a 
more adequate technique for formulating the conditions of true 
freedom than does the author’s abstract and remote notion of con- 
cord. It may also be questioned whether concord is essential at all, 
or, from another point of view, it may be argued that everything 
else that Sefor Ortega has written seems to show that the destruc- 
tion of concord is a characteristic of our historical age. Hence the 
attack should be directed to the problem of how freedom can be 
understood and secured without presupposing or postulating 
concord. 

In ‘‘Notes on Thinking’”’ he draws his inspiration from the 
Greeks. Cognition is the grasp of the immutable in phenomena by 
means of concepts, and this immutable is called being. The suppo- 
sition of being is a metaphysical presupposition of the enterprise of 
cognition. Cognition with its presupposition is shown to be an 
evolved historical form based on experience. The conclusion drawn 
from this is that cognition is one of many ways men have had of 
‘‘facing the enigma of life’? and presumably there will be other 
ways in the future. The current crisis in thinking (doubt, scepti- 
cism, loss of faith in reason) points to the need for a radical revision 
of intellectual techniques. 

The last two essays illustrate this problem in two contexts. 
‘‘Prologue to a History of Philosophy’’ is a brief discussion of 
some of the dangers of a superficial historical approach to the 
understanding of ideas of men of other ages. ‘‘A Chapter from 
the History of Ideas—Wilhelm Dilthey and the Idea of Life’’ is a 
plea, based on a feeling for the limitations of empirical science and 
on Dilthey’s concept of ‘‘the human studies,’’ for the development 
of new intellectual techniques grounded in an awareness of the his- 
torical nature of human consciousness for dealing with human prob- 
lems. Sefior Ortega is motivated by a desire to take history seri- 
ously and at the same time avoid the pitfalls of historicism and rela- 
tivism. His anti-scientific bias seems to stem from his spectator 
theory of science and his impatience with the slow progress of em- 
pirical psychology and the social sciences. The ‘‘science of human 
phenomena as such’’ for which he calls is a blending of the insights 
of psychology and history into a philosophy of man and society. 

These essays have an almost fragmentary character, and the 
author leaves many gaps to be filled in later. The appearance of 
this book gives students of philosophy in North America an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the character and temper of the 
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technical writings of one of the intellectual leaders of the Spanish- 
speaking world. 


Henry M. Maar. 
THE City CoLLEGE, NEw YorkK 


Man, Morals and Society. A Psycho-analytical Study. J.C. Fiv- 
GEL. New York: International Universities Press. 1945. 328 
pp. $4.50. 


Freudian psychologists, following trends in Freud’s own views, 
have interpreted morals either as a benefit to man (sublimation) 
or a hindrance to his fullest libidinal happiness (repression). The 
alternatives have been based upon the notions that man is either a 
bundle of contradictory drives which must be harmonized or that 
he is hampered from full libidinal release by the perversities of 
any social matrix. J. C. Flugel, English psychologist known to 
America chiefly through Men and Their Motives and The Psycho- 
logical Study of the Family, shows some signs of the ambiguity into 
which the followers of Freud fall when they thus alternately call 
man ‘‘bad’’ and society ‘‘good’’ or man ‘‘good’’ and society ‘‘bad.’’ 
He has dealt with an important topic, one to which an increasing 
number of psychological writers are turning. But there are times 
when, despite his encyclopedic knowledge of the literature, his in- 
quiry comes to a halt in the Freudian dilemma. 

In the main, this is a careful study of the origin, nature, and 
function of the assets and liabilities of the super-ego. In this con- 
nection it is interesting that he attempts to bring together for his 
own purposes such diverse points of view as those of Freud, Mc- 
Dougall, Baldwin, and many later writers. On the whole, however, 
his method of analyzing moral problems is to show how various 
forms of aggression, sado-masochism, taboo, the need for punish- 
ment (which he names ‘‘the Polycrates Complex’’), vicarious suf- 
fering, etc., result from harsh, constrictive, and rigid aspects of the 
super-ego. Adequate adjustment, on the other hand, requires a 
proper balance between super-ego restrictions and id capacities. 
In many respects this is a valuable restatement of the interaction 
of super-ego and id. But, under the burden of Freud’s classical 
formulations, one soon feels that the treatment of present issues be- 
comes mechanical, that a somewhat outworn terminology is being 
used metaphysically (in the bad sense of that term), and that fresh 
insights from some of the other social sciences are not taken seri- 
ously enough. 

For example, the chapter dealing with taboo and its equivalents 
(laws, superstitions, conventions, good manners) explains taboo in 
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terms of obsessional neurosis and then goes on to handle the prob- 
lem of these equivalents in a thoroughly Hobbesian manner as re- 
straints placed upon an otherwise unalterable human nature. This 
is a jaundiced view completely omitting the plasticity of human 
nature, the interaction and complex growth of the individual and 
his society, and the immense variety of what Professor Flugel calls 
the equivalents of taboo in various societies. Subsequent chapters 
deal with the problems of moral progress, religion, conservative 
and radical social attitudes, and war and peace. Again, while 
there is nothing essentially new in the point of view or insight into 
these topics, the author has summarized a number of variant no- 
tions. But his final word is that, while man is doomed to conflict 
by his very nature, he can seek solution of conflict only at ‘‘the 
higher level of reason rather than at the lower one of conscience 
or tradition’’—a view which suggests that man amputate a super- 
ego which he can not live without. In the last analysis an orthodox 
Freudian view of morals can not resolve the dilemma which Freud 
left unsolved. 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
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By concurrent action of the three divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, a Committee on Information Service: 
Vacancies and Available Personnel has been organized. The mem- 
bers are Dean Wayne A. R. Leys (Western Division), Professor 
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Paul Marhenke (Pacific Division), and Professor Lewis White 
Beck (Eastern Division). This committee will continue, on a na- 
tional basis, the work carried on for several years by the Informa- 
tion Service under the direction of Dean Walter 8. Gamertsfelder 
and sponsored by the Committee on Philosophy in Higher Educa- 
tion of the Western Division of the Association. 

The Committee is now gathering information which will make 
it possible to refer qualified persons to schools in which there are 
vacancies. The Committee will not make recommendations or sup- 
ply credentials; its work will be limited to giving to appointing 
officers the names of persons who appear to have at least the mini- 
mum qualifications for the vacant position and who, it may be con- 
eluded from the registration data, would be interested in the posi- 
tion offered. The Committee’s information will be considered 
strictly confidential except for the express purposes for which a 
person or school has filed it. The services of the Committee are 
rendered free of charge to schools and to individuals, whether they 
are members of the Association or not. 

For application blanks or further information, write Professor 
Lewis White Beck, Chairman, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 





The Eastern Colleges Science Conference will present a program 
on Science, Philosophy, and Society, February 28, March 1 and 2, 
1947, at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. This is the first 
post-war scientific conference conducted specifically for and by the 
undergraduate. There will be a discussion of problems relating to 
the conduct and welfare of science in modern society, through con- 
sideration of the philosophical, technological, and sociological foun- 
dations and implications of science. This will be accomplished by 
means of a series of addresses by well-known scientists, and through 
the presentation of papers by delegates to the conference, based 
upon investigations undertaken by undergraduates in the various 
fields of natural science, and papers dealing with the philosophy of 
science. Among the speakers will be Philipp Frank, Professor of 
Physies, Harvard University ; Selig Hecht, Professor of Biophysics, 
Columbia University; Carl G. Hempel, Professor of Philosophy, 
Queens College; Kirtley F. Mather, Professor of Geology, Harvard 


University ; Hugh S. Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School, Prince- 
ton University. 








